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Week of May 19, 1980 


PRESIDENT CARTER NAMES ALEXIS HERMAN 
BOARD MEMBER TO COOPERATIVE BANK (t 


WASHINGTON -- President Carter has nominated Alexis Herman to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the National Consumer Cooperatiye Bank, 

Herman, director of ‘the Women's Bureau of the U. S, Department of 
Labor, will serve on the bank's board as a government representative, a new 
position. 

A native of Mobile, Herman has been serving as director of the Women's 
Bureau since March 1977. , 

In her official capacity as head of the bureau, she has primary re- 
sponsibility to carry out the bureau's mandate to promote the welfare of 
working women and advance their employment opportunities, 

She also chairs the Labor Department task force which coordinates 
and monitors the minority bank deposit program and contracts to businesses 
owned by minorities and women. 

Before assuming her Presidential appointment at the Labor Department, 
Herman was national director of the Minority Women Employment Program of 
R-T-P, Inc., in Atlanta. The program placed more than 1,000 women in non- 
traditional blue and white collar jobs throughout the United States, 

Herman is a graduate of Xavier University, New Orleans, She has 
spent most of her adult life working in programs to encourage, counsel and 
help minorities, women and young people to improve their economic status, 


#* # 





Week of May 19, 1980 
LABOR DEPARTMENT, AFGE LOCAL 12 SIGN NEW CONTRACT 

WASHINGTON -- A new three-year collective bargaining agreement has 
been reached between the Department of Labor (DOL) and American Federation of 
Government Employees, Local No. 12, AFL-CIO which represents some 6,500 employees 
in the DOL National Office. . 

“I am quite pleased that our department and Local 12 negotiators were 
able to reach a mutually acceptable agreement through the collective bargaining 
process," Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall said. 

"This contract contains significant provisions that I believe will enhance 
the daily lives of our employees," he said. “It addresses such important matters 
as flexible hours of work, child rearing, upward mobility and safety and health. 
And it contains specific protections against sexual harassment on the job. 

"The agreement provides for the continuing use of the collective bargain- 
ing process to resolve differences between labor and management," he said. 

"It is, in many respects, a living document." 

The contract becomes effective 60 days after it was signed Thursday 
afternoon, May 8, 1980, by representatives of the DOL and Local 12. The 60-day 
period will be used by the parties to train their respective representatives in 
the contents of the 39-article agreement. 

Negotiations for the agreement started Jan. 3. Mediator-arbitrator Rolf 
Valtin conducted marathon bargaining sessions, sometimes around the clock, 
until the parties reached a settlement late Friday, May 2. 

MORE 
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The contract will replace an agreement that was 


necotiated in 1.973 and had been extended many times in the past 


The agreement establishes a number of labor-management 
committees to encourage communications between the parties. 

A unit-wide DOL-AFGE, Local 12 Labor-Management 
Relations Ccmmittee ccnsisting of five representatives from each, 
as well as similar committees in each of the department's 11 
agencies, will meet quarterly to consider matters of mutual concern. 

A DOL-AFGE, Local 12 Mid-term Bargaining Committee 
will meet as many as 10 times during the term of the contract to 
negotiate the impact of possible changes in the laws and regulations 
affecting Federal employees, as well as potential departmental changes 
in working conditions that are not covered by the agreement. 

Other significant items covered by the agreement include: 

Child rearing: Male and female employees may be 

Sranted any combination of vacation time or leave without pay for 
up to two years for the purposes of pregnancy, for caring for 
minor children of an employee or the mother of a male employee's 
rewborn child while the mother is incapacitated for maternity 
reasons. Female employees may also use sick leave to cover the 


time required for physical examinations and incapacitation due 


rr] 
Oo 
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regnancy. 


Flexitime: The contract provides that a minimum 
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cent of the bargaining unit employees will be covered 


MORE 
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by some form of flexible work schedules. All daytime employees 
are required to work core hours of 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., 
excluding a haif-hour lunch period, but those on flexitime may 

therwise set their schedule between 6:00 in the morning and 

8 o'clock at night. Within that time frame, employees are 
required to work 80 hours every two weeks. 

The contract also provides for the use of compressed 

workweeks, including four 10-hour days. 

Upward mobility: Ten percent of all new or 
“vacant professional positions will be filled by employces 
through the DOL's upward mobility program. 

Sexual harassment: The parties recognize that 
sexual harassment is a form of misconduct that undermines the 
integrity of the employment relationship and adversely affects 
employee opportunity. 

"All employees must be allowed to work in an 
environment free from unsolicited and unwelcome sexual overtures," 
the Agreement says. Criteria on what actions constitute sexual 
harassment are spelled out. 

Safety and Health: The contract implements both 
President Carter's recent Executive Order and the U.S. Supreme 
Court's landmark decision in the field of safety and health. 

A safety committee consisting of an equal number of representatives 


from labor and management is established. If 50 percent of the 


MORE 
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ommittee members believe an unsatisfactory safety and health 
condition exists, an outside expert will be called in to investi- 
jate the condition. 

In the’case of an employee who believes that 
performance of an assignment places him in imminent danger, the 
employee may refuse the assignment and an inspection will be made 
by an outside expert within 24 hours. 

Grievance procedure: A two-step grievance 
procedure covers all contractual matters, including equal 
employment opportunity. Both full.and mini (expedited) arbi- 
tration procedures are provided by the contract. 

New technology: The parties agreed to bargain 
over the impact of new equipment and systems that may be 
introduced. Appropriate training will be provided for affected 
employees. 

Equal pay: The parties agreed to the principle 
of equal pay for substantially equal work. 

The new agreement brings both the DOL and the 
union in compliance with the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978. 

The DOL negotiating team was headed by Robert H. 
Hastings, Director of the DOL Office of Labor-Management Relations. 
Russell Binion, President of Local 12, led the union's bargaining 


committee. 


Week of May 19, 1980 


STATEMENT BY LABOR SECRETARY RAY MARSHALL 
WASHINGTON -- Following is the text of a statement by Secretary of. Labor 


Ray Marshall on signing a new three-year collective bargaining agreement between 


the U.S. Labor Department and’ American Federation of Government Employees, Local 


12. 


This 1s an historic day at the Department of Labor 

The contract we are signing today between the Department and the American federation of 

vernment Employees, Local 12, AFL-C10, represents a landmark in federal labor relations. 

This contract, hammered out during long, hard, good-faith bargaining between the two parties, 

S one of the most satisfying achievements to occur during my service as Secretary of Labor. 

The agreement represents a fresh and positive approach in the relationship between our 
jepartment and the Union that represents our National Otfice employees. 

It could set the tone for collective bargaining by other federal agencies. 

The contract is one of the most comprehensive in the Federal sector. 't contains signifi- 
can. provisions that I believe will enhance the quality of the daily lives o° our employees and 
improve our effectiveness as a Department. 

It is a modern contract. It addresses a number of important issues that have too often 
been submerged in labor and management's give-and-take at the bargaining table. I aw referring 
to such human factors as child rearing, sexual harassment, safety and health, and tne right of 
employees to enjoy the greatest possible range of opportunities to improve their statiun in life. 

As a long-standing advocate of the collective bargaining process, I am particularly 
pleased that this agreement is a result of good-faith negotiations by the parties themselves. 

The provisions that allow labor and management representatives to meet regularly and to 

yniuct mid-term negotiations on the impact of events beyond the scope of the agreement make 
S$ contract, in many respects, a “living document" 
On behalf of the Department, I want to express my congratulations for a job well done to 
nder Secretary Jack Gentry, the union and management negotiating committees, and to Rolf 


tin, who piloted the groups through some tricky channels to a successful conclusion. 








Week of May 19, 1980 
BLACK OFFICIAL HEADS LABOR DEPARTMENT'S 
FARMWORKER PROGRAMS 

WASHINGTON -- Lindsay Campbell, a 35-year career officer, has been 
appointed director of the Office of Farmworker Programs, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 

Campbell has been serving as acting director of the farmworkers unit. He 
will direct the Labor Department's $87.3 million effort that promotes, assists, 
improves, and administers employment and training programs to serve migrants 
and other seasonally employed agricultural workers. 

In making the announcement, Assistant Secretary Green said, “Campbell's 
many years of demonstrated administrative abilities and his experience in 
asuaeeis employment and training programs uniquely qualify him to meet the 
challenges of this position. 

Green pointed out that Campbell's appointment is part of the agency's 
continuing efforts to serve the nation's many migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers and their families. 

A native of New York City, Campbell, 55, joined the Labor Department 
in 1962 as an employment service specialist. Since then he has specialized 
ina variety of activities and programs aimed at improving the economic 
conditions of rural areas and providing employment and training opportunities 
for their disadvantaged residents. 

Prior to serving as acting head of the farmworkers unit, Campbell served 
as chief of the unit's western program covering 23 states. 

Before joining the Office of Farmworker Programs, he served on the staff 
of the Secretary's Committee on Rural Development from February 1978 to July 
1978. He played a key role in the design of rural initiatives in the areas 
of health, water and sewage, and transportation. 

The Office of Farmworker Programs is a division of the department's 
Office of National Programs, Employment and Training Administration. 

Campbell, a widower, resides in Washington, D.C. 


#a8 


Week of May 19, 1980 


$2 MILLION IN GRANTS TO AID JOB TRAINING 
FOR DISADVANTAGED OLDER PERSONS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has initiated a competition among 
national nonprofit organizations for one-year, minimum $500,000 grants to operate 
innovative multi-state job training projects for low-income, unemployed or 


underemployed middle-aged and older persons. 


Prospective organizations must apply to the Labor Department by June 13 to 
be considered for a grant. The grants will start Aug. 15 and the minimum 
an organization will be awarded is $500,000. Two million dollars has been 
earmarked for these grants. 

The grants, under the Projects for Middle-Aged and Older Workers Program, 
authorized by Title III, Section 308, of thé Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA), are intended to help persons 55 years of age or older 
obtain the skills they need for permanent and unsubsidized employment. The 
projects were described in the April 18 Federal Register. They could include a 
wide variety of approaches, such as vocational education, public service 
employment, on-the-job training, occupational upgrading, job search and place- 
ment, and technical assistance to employers for establishing flexi-time, job 
sharing, and other innovative arrangements suited to the needs of older workers. 

The Labor Department will consider only applications submitted by national 
nonprofit organizations that have multi-state operational capability and have 
experience operating programs for older workers. They must also have arrangements 
with CETA prime sponsors and the private sector for developing, initiating, 
supporting, or administering employment and training programs for the older 
worker. 

Applications must be received no later than June 13, 1980. They should be 
sent to: Older Worker Work Group, U.S. Department of Labor, Rm. 6122, 601 D 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20213. Further information can be obtained from 


the same address, or by telephoning (202) 376-6232. 
### 











Week of May 19, 1980 


OSHA AND NIOSH WARN EMPLOYERS OF DYE HAZARDS 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) and 
the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health warned employers of 
dangers posed by worker exposure to benzidine-, o-tolidine- and dianisidine- 
based dyes and suggested ways to reduce worker exposure to them. 

OSHA has also sent a directive to field staff defining the circumstances 
under which employers may be cited for worker exposure to Direct Black 38, 
Direct Brown 95 and Direct 6--three benzidine-based dyes which have been 
shown to pose a significant risk of causing cancer. 

“The evidence of carcinogenicity is particularly strong for these three 
dyes," OSHA head Eula Bingham said in announcing the actions. “However, 
suggestive evidence indicates other similar dyes may also have cancer- 
causing properties. Thus, employers should be especially careful in 
selecting substitutes." 

The health hazard alert is targeted for employers in dye production, 
textile, leather goods and paper products industries and will be distributed 
within the next six weeks to industrial hygienists, trade associations, 
unions, and international agencies as well as employers. NIOSH estimates 
that approximately 79,000 workers in 63 countries are potentially exposed 
to benzidine-based dyes. 

NIOSH and OSHA also will soon issue a worker bulletin--a nontechnical 
guide--detailing health hazards of the dyes, protective practices including 
illustrations of some control techniques, and management responsibilities for 
worker protection. The guide will be distributed through employers, unions, 
and trade associations; 


copies will be available directly from NIOSH also. 











Week of May 19, 1980 


OSHA HEAD COMMENTS ON COTTON 
DUST RESPIRATOR PROBLEMS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) explained its rules that require respirators be worn 
under certain circumstances by workers exposed to excessive levels of. cotton 
dust. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Eula Bingham, who heads OSHA, said, “a number 
of reports have reached us of workers who are refusing to wear respirators to 
protect themselves against the harmful effects of cotton dust. 

“These reports disturb me greatly because I am certain most of these 
workers are acting on the basis of inaccurate or incomplete information. 

“First, they should be aware that excessive cotton dust exposures 
will cause harmful and irreversible effects to their health. Cotton 
dust can cripple and kill. 

"Second, OSHA requires respirators to be worn only when employers have 
not yet controlled dangerous levels of dust exposure. 

"And third, workers should know that OSHA does not view respirators as 
the solution to the problem. The OSHA standard in fact requires employers 
to clean up the air so that respirators will not be necessary. Respirators 
are only a temporary solution during the interim period while employers are 
formulating and implementing engineering and work practice controls. The 
quicker employers lower dust levels through these permanent solutions, the 
quicker their workers can be relieved of the respirators we all agree are 


an unsatisfactory solution. 


(More) 
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“Furthermore, if a medical doctor determines that a worker is unable to 
wear any form of respirator, that worker has the right to be transferred to 
another available job where dust levels are at or below the OSHA standard-- 
and where respirators will not have to be worn -- with no loss of earnings 
or other benefits. 

“We at OSHA are well aware that respirators are uncomfortable and 
difficult to wear for extended periods of time. That is why we view them 
as only a temporary solution. The answer to the problem rests squarely 
with the employer. 

“I call on all workers and their employers to work together on this 
froblem intelligently and in an informed way. I am confident the result 
will be improved health for this important segment of America's work force. 
Workers in other industries exposed to other harmful substances such as 
asbestos, vinyl] chloride and lead have learned to work with respirators 
successfully until controls are in place; I believe workers exposed to 
cotton dust will do the same." 

The OSHA cotton dust standard does not require respirators 
until Sept. 28, this year, and then only if there are dangerous levels of 
cotton dust. However, where employers already have measured cotton dust 
levels and found them to be dangerous, and engineering and work practice 
controls are either not yet completed or not yet fully effective, respir- 
ators must be worn in the interim. This requirement became effective Apr. 
27, 1980. 

The OSHA cotton dust standard provides employers until March 
27, 1984, to institute fully effective engineering and work practice 
controls. Permissible limits of cotton dust, effective March 27, 1980 
are: 200 cotton micrograms of lint-free respirable cotton dust per cubic 
meter of air averaged over an eight hour work day for yarn manufacturing 
processes (200 ug/m3); 500 ug/m3); for non-textile industries, and 750 
ug/m3 for slashing and weaving. 

While initial measurement of workplace cotton dust concentra- 
tions is not required before September 27, 1980, worker education programs 
are to completed before June 27, 1980. The standard does not apply to the 


cotton waste industry, to users of cotton batting or to the cottonseed 
industry. 


### 


Week of May 19, 1980 


4 STEEL SHUT-DOWN CITIES 
GET SPECIAL AIDES TO ASSIST WORKERS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall announced that the U.S. Labor 
Department and the Commerce Department have joined in an experimental effort to 
ease the impact of steel company shutdowns on workers in four cities. 

The Secretary said that an experienced employment and training expert has been 
stationed in each city--New Haven, Conn.; Joliet, I11.; Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Torrance (Calif.)--to work full-time to facilitate a1] local employment and training 
assistance for laid-off workers. 

Marshall said the Labor Department is experimenting with the concept of 
stationing a full-time federal advisor in economic trouble spots to see if the 
coordination of local government, labor and management efforts will speed up the 
assistance process in mass layoff situations. 

"The Administration is deeply concerned about the loss of jobs when the loss 
is the result of a permanent plant shutdown," Marshall said. "This loss is doubly 
aggravated when the plant was one of the major sources of employment in the community. 

"The federal government hopes to find some answers through its efforts in these 
four cities." 

“The key element in the selection of these cities is that substantial numbers 
of laid-off workers are not eligible for trade adjustment assistance." 

The federal advisors will be stationed for three months, through August 1, in 
New Haven, Joliet, and Torrance; six months, through November 1, in Youngstown, 
the hardest hit area. 

Youngstown has about 6,000 laid-off workers from two U.S. Steel Corporation 
plants and the Jones & Laughlin plant. Joliet has about 800 jobless workers from 
the U.S. Steel plant needing assistance. U.S. Steel has 660 laid-off workers in 


Torrance and 400 in New Haven. 


(More) 
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If the experimental concept works in these areas, the Labor Department may 
apply the experience to other areas of the Nation if the need arises, dependent 
upon the availabilicy of funds. 

The effort is being funded jointly by the Labor Department's Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA) and the Commerce Department's Economic 
Development Administration (EDA). 

It's called the Steel Adjustment Federal Advisor Demonstration (SAFAD) 
Project. 

The goals are to: 

- Increase cooperation between local government, labor and management, 
private sector, all ETA-funded employment and training programs, and other federal 
agencies. 

- Enhance the effectiveness of federal. state and local agencies in providing 
job and training aid. 

- Assist all local employment and training agencies in identifying all 
available employment opportunities. 

The Labor Department will evaluate the results of the project to see if 
the intended goals were met and whether real assistance was provided under the 


circumstances. 


Week of May 19, 1980 
CHANGES PROPOSED IN DAVIS-BACON, 
SERVICE CONTRACT REGULATIONS 

WASHINGTON -- Changes in regulations have been proposed to facilitate the 
hearing and appeal process for those contesting legal and factual issues 
arising from several wage and hour laws, the U.S. Department of Labor said. 

Proposed changes would effect the Service Contract Act, Davis-Bacon and 
related acts, and Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act. These laws 
establish wage and hour standards for employees working under federal and 
federally assisted contracts. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the department's Employment Standards 
Administration enforces these laws. 

Under the Service Contract Act, the hearing and appeal process regarding 
enforcement, debarment and wage determination matters would be revised by 
the proposed changes. A Board of Service Contract Appeals would be created 
to hear appeals from decisions of administrative law judges. 

The existing Wage Appeals Board would continue to hear appeals involving 
the Davis-Bacon and related acts. The proposal would also establish certain 
new procedures, such as formal hearings before administrative law judges 
concerning enforcement matters and debarment of contractors from award of 
federal contracts for violating the acts. 

New procedures would be established for expediting cases involving the 
Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act. Hearings would be held before 
administrative law judges. Either the Board of Service Contract Appeals or 
the Wage Appeals Board would hear the appeals, depending upon whether the 


Service Contract or Davis-Bacon Act is involved. 


(More) 
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These proposed changes should be considered in conjunction with other 
proposed regulations which have already been published in the Federal Register 
and are open for public comment until May 27, 1980. 

The Service Contract Act applies generally to contracts with the federal 
government which are principally for the furnishing of services, and requires 
the payment of prevailing wages and fringe benefits to employees working on 
such contracts. 

The Davis-Bacon and related acts require the payment of prevailing wages 
and fringe benefits to employees of contractors and subcontractors working on 
federal ly financed or assisted construction projects. 

The Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act establishes daily and 
weekly overtime pay standards for laborers and mechanics working on federal 
and federally assisted contracts. 

The proposed changes were published in the Federal Register on April 22, 
1980. 

Comments regarding the proposed revisions must be received on or before 
May 27, 1980. They should be sent to Ronald G. Whiting, Associate Solicitor, 
General Legal Services, Office of the Solicitor, Room N2464, Frances Perkins 
Department of Labor Building, 3rd and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210. 

For more information, contact Gail V. Coleman, Counsel for Contract Labor 
Standards, General Legal Services, Office of the Solicitor, Room N2464, Frances 
Perkins Department of Labor Building, 3rd and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washing- 


ton D.C. 20210. Telephone: 202-523-8268. 
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Week of May 19, 1980 


PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--APRIL 1980 

WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.5 
percent from March to April on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. This was much less than 
in any month during the first quarter of 1980 and was the smallest rise since 
last May. 

Prices for intermediate (semifinished) goods edged up 0.1 percent, the 
smallest increase since July 1977. Crude material prices dropped 3.5 percent, 
the third declined in the last 4 months. 

Among finished goods, consumer food prices fell 2.8 percent after advancing 
1.1 percent in March and decreasing in January and February. Prices for finished 
energy goods rose 3.8 percent, following 2 months of increases of more than 7 
percent. The index for consumer goods other than food and energy increased 0.6 
percent, more than in March but less than in either January or February. 
Capital equipment prices climbed 1.9 percent, more than twice as much as in 
either of the 2 preceding months. 

Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods 
rose 0.8 percent to 240.0 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price 
Index increased 13.5 percent. Prices for finished energy goods climbed 81.3 
percent from April 1979 to April 1980, prices for finished consumer foods edged 
up 0.4 percent, the index for finished consumer goods other than food and energy 
rose 11.5 percent, and capital equipment prices advanced 10.2 percent. The 
Producer Price Index for intermediate materials was 16.4 percent higher than a 


year ago, and crude materials prices were up 6.1 percent. 


##?# 





Week of May 19, 1980 


BLS HEAD URGES USERS TO BECOME 
BETTER INFORMED ABOUT INDEXATION 





WASHINGTON -- Commissioner of Labor Statistics Janet L. Norwood is urging 
isers of the Consumer Price Index to become better informed about the benefits 
--and the dangers--of indexation before using this approach to adjusting 
payments. 

Addressing the Eastern Economic Association in Montreal, Canada, Dr. 
Norwood said that such information is needed so that policymakers -- both in 
and out of government--don't blame the Consumer Price Index when they do not 
like the results of indexation policies they have adopted. 

Dr. Norwood pointed out that the Bureau of Labor Statistics welcomes con- 
structive criticism of its price measurement techniques, but that much of the 
criticism is based primarily on unexpected or unplanned results that arise from 
the use of the CPI in a particular escalator formular. 

Dr. Norwood's remarks follow: 


"The use of the CPI in escalation has become so popular in recent 


(More) 
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years, that a very large part of the population now has at least some of 
its income affected by the index. CPI escalation ranges from child 
support payments to welfare eligibility, from collective bargaining cor 
tracts to rental agreements, from pension to social security payments, 
and from food stamps to school lunch programs, The CPI is also used to 
adjust presidential campaign funding and in several States for indexa- 
tion of income tax brackets. Indeed, the tendency to add a CPI 
escalator to legislation has become so widespread that it is almost 
impossible for the Bureau of Labor Statistics to keep an up-to-date list 
of the uses of the CPI in indexation. 

“Use of the CPI to index payments sometimes produces results that 
were not anticipated at the time the escalation arrangements were made. 
As a result, situations arise from the use of the CPI as an escalator 
that result frequently in criticisms of the index itself. Those who, 
because of indexation, are required to make additional payments are 
often unprepared to do so, and they complain that the index is too high. 
Those who receive income that is indexed look at their own price exper- 
fence, find that it is different from the average represented in the 
index, and insist that the index is too low, Finally, members of the 
Congress, suddenly faced with the need for increased outlays of govern- 
ment funds because they have provided for CPI escalation in many laws, 
begin to worry about the additional appropriations required for escala- 
tion and frequently transfer that concern into a criticism of the 
statistical series itself. 


MORE 
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In many of these cases, criticism of the CPI arises not because 
there are differen: views on the way inflation should be measured, but 
rather because those who have adopted an indexation policy based upon 
the use of the CPI do not like the results that it brings. Stiil others 


worry that, in a period of rising inflation, CPI escalation can, in 


fact, fuel the very inflation for which the indexing arrangements were 
jesigned to compensate, and that the CPI itself can become an engine of 
nflation, Difficulties faced by these groups are valid causes for 
cern: they also explain, I believe, some of the reasons for the 
recent public discussion and criticism of the CPI. While conscructive 


riticism of price measurement techniques is both useful and sensible in 
a dem atic society, we must be careful to separate complaints which 
quite properly deal with the techniques and concepts of price measure- 
nent from those which are based primarily upon the unexpected or 

iplanned results that arise from the use of the CPI in particular 
escalation formulae. 

sers of the index must become better informed about the benefits-- 

and the dangers--of indexation so that they can make intelligert policy 
decisions before adopting it. They also need to have a better under- 
standing of what the CPI is and how it measures price change. Measure- 
ment concepts and techniques appropriate for one purpose may not in fact 
e the best available for some other use, Interaction of producer, 
sser, and policymaker is essential to the effective and timely develop- 
ment of statistical series that are relevant to the demande that are 


placed upon them.” 


Het 


Week of May 19. 1980 


AUTUMN 1979 URBAN FAMILY BUDGETS 

WASHINGTON -- Updated estimates for three hypothetical annual family budgets 
and the comparative indexes that can be used to compare the cost of these budgets 
in selected urban areas have been issued by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This updating reflects changes in prices and personal taxes 
from autumn 1978 to autumn 1979. 

In autumn 1979, the U.S. average cost of the lower budget for an urban family 
of four was $12,585 a year, while the intermediate and higher levels were $20,517 
and $30,317, respectively, as shown in table A. 

Table A. Summary of annual budgets for a four-person family at three 


levels of living, urban United States, autumn 1979 


__Budget Level 











Lower Inter- Higher 
veins ee tt a eae nee ere Se |) Re a SOS 

Total budget -------------- $12,585 $20,517 $30,317 
Total family consumption- 10,234 15,353 21,069 
FOOd ------------------ 3,911 5,044 6,360 
Housing --------------- 2,409 4,594 6,971 
Transportation -------- 1,004 1,851 2,411 
Clothing -------------- 866 1,235 1,804 
Personal care --------- 323 433 613 
Medical care ---------- 1,171 1,176 1,227 
Other family consumption 550 1,021 1,684 
Other items ------------- 539 877 1,478 
Social security & disability 781 1,256 1,413 
Personal income taxes --- 1,032 3,031 6,357 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 


totals. 


(More) 
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Changes in Budgets, 1978-79 
From autumn 1978 to autumn 1979, the total cost of the lower 


budget rose 9.0 percent, and the intermediate and higher budgets rose 


10.2 and 10.6 percent, respectively, as shown in table B. The inter- 
mediate and higher budgets rose more than the lower. budget in 1979 
because of large increases in homeowner costs and social security. con- 
tributions. Consumption costs rose approximately 9 percent in the 
lower budget and 10 percent in the intermediate and higher budgets, 


with the largest increase among components occurring in transporta- 


tion. 


The social security contribution rate rose to 6.13 percent from 
1978 to 1979, and the maximum income on which contributions are made 
into the social security system increased from $17,700 to $22,900. At 
the lower budget level, where incomes needed to purchase the specified 
goods and services were below $17,700 in 1978 and 1979 (except in 
Anchorage), the increase in social security deductions resulted from 
the new rate being applied to higher incomes in 1979. At the other 
two budget levels, the increase in deductions resulted from the 
additional contributions required by the higher social security tax 
rate and the larger maximum income subject to deductions, as well as 
from the higher incomes needed in 1979 to purchase the specified goods 


and services. 


(More) 
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Personal income taxes shown in the three budgets include esti- 
mated 1979 Federal, State, and local tax payments. Changes in the 
Federal tax law provided fer an increase in the Federal deduction for 
personal exemptions from $750 to $1,000, an increase in the zero 
bracket amount from $3,200 to $3,400 for the assumed family type in 
the budgets, and a decrease in tax rates. These reductions were 
offset by the fact that the Federal income tax structure, as well as 
that of many States, calls for higher tax rates as income rises. 
Changes in State tax codes also occurred in a number of States. 

The net result between the 2 years was that personal income taxes 
increased approximately 10 percent at the lower level and 11 percent 
at the intermediate and higher levels. These increases are in 


contrast to the 1978 income tax changes where the lower budget taxes 


(More) 
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Table B. Percent change in four-person family budgets, autumn 1978 to 
autumn 1979 


-—-— — — ——<—<— —-—- -- 


pans Budget level 
Component Lower Inter- 
mediate 


9.4 

Housing ‘ 9.9 
Shelter. 1/ 10.8 
Renter costs : 8.1 


Homeowner costs 2/ 11.3 


Housefurnishings & operations +0 6.8 


Transportation 17.7 
Clothing 

Personal. care 

Medical care 


Other family consumption 


Total consumption less shelter--- 


Total consumption 


Other items 
Social security 
Personal income taxes 
Total budget 10.2 
1/7 Includes only rental housing in the lower budget. 
2/ On the assumption that the home was purchased 6 years ago, these 
costs reflect changes in purchase prices and mortgage interest 


rates from 1972 to 1973 and changes in property taxes, insurance, 
fuel and utilities, and repairs and maintenance from 1978 to 1979. 


(More) 
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increased 30 percent and the intermediate and higher rose 17 and 15 
percent, respectively, from 1977. 

The shelter component of housing includes only rental housing in 
the lower budget and shows an increase of 8 percent. Both homeowner- 
ship and rental housing are included in the other two budgets with 
homeownership costs based on the assumption that the budget family 
bought its home 6 years ago. The 10 percent increase in housing costs 
for the intermediate and higher budgets is the result of combining the 
increase in rental costs with large increases in ‘interest costs from 
1972 to 1973 and large increases in fuel and utilities from 1978 to 
1979. 

The budget costs are annual estimates reflecting autumn 1979 
price levels. During the period from October 1979 to March 1980, the 
revised Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers (CPI-W) rose 6.3 percent. However, the change in the total family 


budget differs from the change in the All Items CPI-wW for at least 


three important reasons: (1) The CPI-W does not include changes in 


personal taxes and social security contributions; (2) the weights used 
in the CPI-W are different from the weights used in the budgets; and 


(3) the treatment of homeowner costs is different. 


(More) 
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Differences in Budgets among Urban Areas 


Area indexes reflect not only differences among the areas in 
price levels, but also regional variations in consumption patterns and 
differences in climate, types of transportation facilities, and taxes. 

For the lower budget, costs were 6.3 percent higher in the metro- 


politan areas than in the nonmetropolitan urban areas. The 


metropolitan-nonmetropolitan differences were 12.2 percent for the 


intermediate budget and 18.0 percent for the higher. Total budget 


levels were lowest in small cities in the South. 


The budgets represent the costs of three hypothetical lists of 
goods and services that were specified in the mid-1960's to portray 
three relative standards of living--described as lower, intermediate, 
and higher. 

These budgets are for a precisely defined urban family of four: 
A 38-year-old husband employed full time, a non-working wife, a boy of 
13, and a girl of 8. After about 15 years of married life, the family 
is settled in the community, and the husband is an experienced worker. 
The family has, for each budget level, average inventories of cloth- 
ing, housefurnishings, major durables, and other equipment. The budg- 
éts pertain only to an urban family with the specified characteris- 
tics. (Estimates of family consumption budgets for urban families of 
different size and composition are shown in table C.) No budgets are 


available for rural families. 


(More) 
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The budgets do not represent how families of this type actually 


do or should spend their money, nor are they intended to represent a 
minimum level of adequate income or a subsistence level of living. 
Rather, they reflect the assumptions made about the manner of living 


at each of the three hypothetical levels. 


Table C. Annual consumption budgets for selected family types, urban 
United States, autumn 1979 1/ 


_______Budget Level 


Lower Inter- . Higher 


Family size, type, and age A mediate 
Single person, under 35 years $3,580 $5,370 $7,370 


-Husband and wife under 35 years: 
No children 10,320 


1 child under 6 13,060 


2 children, both under 6 15,170 


Husband and wife 35-54 years: 


1 child, 6-15 years 17,280 


2 children, older 6-15 years 2/ 15,353 21,069 
3 children, oldest 6-15 years 17,810 24,440 
Husband and wife, 65 years and over 3/- 7,830 10,750 


Single person, 65 years and over 4/----_ 4,300 5,900 


For details on estimating procedures, see “Revised Equivalence 
Scale," BLS Bulletin 1570-2: 

Costs for the BLS budgets for a four-person family from which esti- 
mates for other family types are derived. 

Estimated from the equivalence scale value of 51 percent of the 
base (four-person) family. Costs based. on detailed BLS budgets for 
a retired couple may differ slightly from estimates obtained by the 
scale values, 

Estimated from the equivalence scale value of 28 percent of the 
base (four-person) family. May differ slightly from estimates 
obtained by applying a ratio of 55 percent to the BLS budget for a 
Retired Couple. 


(More) 
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The source of data, methods of calculation, and quantities of 
goods and services for each budget level are described in detail in 
BLS Bulletin 1570-5, "Thrée Standards of Living for an Urban Family of 
Four Persons" (spring 1967). Copies may be obtained under accession 
number PB 227542/LK at a cost of $6.00 from the National Technical 
Information Service, U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, Vir- 


ginia 22151. A supplement, with budgets for spring 1969-70, is avail- 


able from any BLS Regional Office listed below. Selected publications 


from the 1972-73 Consumer Expenditure Survey may also be obtained from 


these offices. 


Region I Region II Region III 
1603 JFK Federal Bldg. 1515 Broadway P.O. Box 13309 
Boston, MA..02203 New York, NY. 10036 Phila., PA. 19101 


Region IV Region V Region VI 
1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 230 South Dearborn St. 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Atlanta, GA. 30309 Chicago, IL. 60604 Dallas, TX. 75202 


Regions VII and VIII Regions IX and X 


911 Walnut St. Box 36017 
Kansas City, MO. 64106 San Francisco, CA. 94102 


### 





Week of May 19, 1980 


“FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, signed on Dec. 29, 1970, is 
designed "'...to assure so far as possible every working man and woman in the 
Nation safe and healthful working conditions and to preserve our human resources." 
The act is administered by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 
In administering the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, the Labor 


Department's OSHA issues standards and rules for safe and healthful working 


conditions, tools, equipment, facilities and processes. OSHA conducts workplace 


inspections to assure that the standards are followed. 


# # # 

The Senior Community Service Employment Program employs economically 
disadvantaged older persons in part-time community jobs; it is a major effort 
by the U.S. Department of Labor's Employment and Training Administration on 
behalf of older workers. 

# # # 

Economically disadvantaged persons hired under the Senior Community Service 
Employment Program take a wide variety of work assignments at day care centers, 
schools, hospitals, facilities for the handicapped, in beautification, 
conservation and restoration projects. The program is authorized by the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

# # # 
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